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The  Morning  of  the  Day 


niy-rour  nours  c 

By  Clara  1L  Lau^hlin 

Author  of  "The  Denth  of  I Incoln.”  etc. 


IT  li  REA  K FAST-TIME  on  Friday 
morning,  April  fourteenth,  I860, 
a young  soldier  came  home 

Ap  from  the  war.  1 1 is  Captain’s 
g uniform  showed  service,  his 
d strong-featured,  earnest  face  was 
Ej  weather-bronzed.  It  was  the 
G nation’s  most  distinguished  home 
to  which  he  came,  the  home 
whereon  the  war  had  borne  more 
heavily  than  on  any  other  in  the 
land,  but  the  welcome  given  him  was  in  no  respect  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  would  soon  be  given  by  thousands 
of  other  American  households  to  soldier-boys  home 
from  the  war. 

His  father  and  mother  and  little  twelve-year-old 
brother  were  at  breakfast  when  he  joined  them,  and 
though  it  was  less  than  a fortnight  since  lie  had  seen 
them  all  down  at  City  Point,  so  much  had  happened 
in  that  fortnight  that  it  seemed  a very  long  time  indeed, 
and  there  was  much  to  ask  him. 

Particularly  was  his  father  anxious  to  ply  him  with 
questions  about  what  had  happened  on  Sunday — Palm 
Sunday — at  a tiny  Virginia  hamlet  called  Appomattox. 

"Father,”  said  the  Captain,  his  fine  young  face  aglow 
with  an  enthusiasm  splendid  to  see,  "it  was  great!  I 
wouldn’t  for  anything  have  missed  seeing  it:  the  little, 
barely-furnished  room,  so  grudgingly  yielded  for  the  meet- 
ing; the  stately,  elegant  Lee,  with  his  white  head  and 
his  spotless  uniform,  his  jeweled  sword  and  gold  spurs; 
the  small,  stooping,  shabby,  shy  man  in  the  muddy,  blue 
uniform,  with  no  sword  and  no  spurs — only  the  frayed 
and  dingy  shoulder-straps  of  a Lieutenant-General  on  the 
rumpled  blouse  of  a private  soldier;  the  little  group  of 
hushed,  awed  staff-officers,  stepping  on  tiptoe  and  talking 
in  whispers;  the  silence  in  the  room  as  the  terms  of  sur- 
render, those  wonderful  terms,  were  written  and  read  and 
accepted ; the  salute  to  Lee  as  he  rode  away — the  sad- 
ness of  Grant  as  we  went  back  to  our  army — oh,  it  was 
great!  I never  expect  to  see  truer  greatness.” 

His  father  nodded.  His  inexpressibly  sad  face  had 
been  lighted,  as  his  boy  talked,  with  a beautiful  tender- 
ness, part  of  which  was  for  joy  of  the  thing  the  boy 
related  and  part  for  delight  in  the  boy’s  appreciation  of  it. 

“I’m  glad  you  were  there,”  he  said,  “both  for 
your  sake  and  for  mine;  because,  of  course,  there's  no 
getting  any  details  out  of — him.” 

8ft 


THEN  he  told  the  Captain  a little  of  the  small,  shy  vic- 
tor's arrival  in  Washington  the  day  before,  and  of  the 
demonstrations  of  the  evening  when  the  Capital  went 
wild  with  joy. 

"And  tonight  he  and  Mrs.  Grant  are  going  to  the 
theatre  with  your  mother  and  me,”  he  went  on,  “and  I 
suppose  there’ll  be  a great  to-do  over  him  there.” 

Pride  of  that  shy  and  unexultant  little  man  rang  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice  and  shone  from  every  line  of  his 
beaming  face. 

But  there  was  another  army  still  in  the  field  against 
the  Union,  and  he  could  not  be  quite  happy  until  he 
knew  that  all  bloodshed  had  ceased.  So,  after  an  early 
call  from  Schuyler  Colfax,  Speaker  of  the  House,  who 
was  to  start  the  next  day  on  a Western  trip,  Abraham 
Lincoln  took  to  his  worn  old  trail  between  the  White 
House  and  the  War  Office,  and,  presently,  was  hunting 
through  the  telegraph  files  for  news  from  Sherman. 

As  he  stood  there  the  grim  War  Secretary  came  out  of 
his  inner  office  and  looked  at  the  President  over  the  top 
of  his  spectacles.  He  was  stern  and  unsmiling,  and  he 
spoke  to  his  Chief  without  apparent  deference  either  to 
the  Chief  or  to  the  Chief’s  high  office. 

"That  theatre  project  for  tonight’s  a crazy  one,”  he 
said  abruptly,  "a  most  unnecessary  risk,  with  the  whole 
city  on  a spree.  Take  my  advice  and  give  it  up.” 

"Nonsense ! ” returned  Lincoln.  " Who’d  want  to  harm 
me  now?  The  war’s  over — practically — we’re  one  people 
again.  And  what  good  would  it  do  to  kill  me?  Would 
Johnson — would  anybody — feel  sorrier  for  the  South 
than  I do?  Could  anybody  feel  sorrier  for  the  South 
than  I do?” 

"Rubbish!”  snorted  the  Secretary  angrily.  “The 
city’s  full  of  your  enemies.” 

"Well!  and  if  it  is?  Wouldn’t  I — wouldn't  any  man 
— rather  die  once,  and  be  done  with  it,  than  die  a thousand 
deaths  through  fear?  Come,  Mr.  Secretary,  you've 
croaked  dismally  about  my  safety  for  three  years,  and 
yet,  somehow,  I have  managed  to  get  through  unscathed.” 


Eft 

THE  Secretary  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  apparently  no  use.  An  hour  later  he  was  sitting 
at  the  weekly  Cabinet  meeting  listening  to  the  President. 

"I  hope,”  the  President  was  saying,  “there  will  be  no 
persecution,  no  bloody  work,  after  the  war  is  over.  No 
one  need  expect  me  to  take  any  part  in  hanging  or  killing 
those  men,  even  the  worst  of  them.  . . . Enough 

lives  have  been  sacrificed.” 

When  the  talk  turned  on  Johnston’s  surrender  to 
Sherman  the  President  said  he  thought  they  would  hear 
of  it  soon,  because  he  had  had,  last  night,  his  usual  dream 
which  preceded  nearly  every  important  event  of  the  war. 

" I seemed  to  be  in  a singular  and  indescribable  vessel,” 
he  said,  "but  always  the  same,  and  to  be  moving  with 
great  rapidity  toward  a dark  and  indefinite  shore.  It 
must  relate  to  Sherman  this  time,  because  my  thoughts 
are  in  that  direction,  and  1 know  of  no  other  important 
event  which  is  likely,  just  now,  to  occur.” 

I Ie  was  a myst ic,  a seer,  a believer  in  signsand  portents, 
a man  of  implicit  faith  in  the  guiding  and  upholding  of 
a Power  much  greater  than  his  own.  How,  else,  could  he 
have  dared  to  direct  that  war? 

“You  say  you  dreamed  it  before  Bull  Kim  and  Mur- 
freesboro, as  well  as  before  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg?" 


The  Last  Portrait  of  President  Lincoln,  Taken  April  9,  1865, 
the  Sunday  Before  His  Assassination 

DRAWN  FROM  A PHOTOGRAPH  MADE  BY  ALEXANDER  GARDNER.  COPYRIGHT,  1894,  BY  WATSON  PORTER 
COURTESY  OF  S,  S.  MC  CLURE  COMPANY 


It  was  the  practical-minded  Grant  who  spoke,  the  man 
accustomed  to  taking  counsel  of  — himself-— and  going 
ahead.  How,  else,  could  he  have  fought  that  war? 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  President,  "but  though  Bull  Run 
and  Murfreesboro  were  not  won  they  were  great  vic- 
tories for  us,  in  a sense,  nevertheless.  And  one  of  the 
things  this  war  has  taught  me  is  that  sometimes  when  we 
seem  to  lose,  we  win  most.” 

In  the  Afternoon 

THE  mid-April  afternoon  was  lovely  as  only  Washington 
in  April  knows  how  to  be.  It  was  warm  and  bright 
and  blossomy,  and  the  Potomac  shone  in  the  sun  like 
silver,  the  willows  along  its  banks  were  like  soft,  green 
plumes,  the  lilacs  in  the  parks  were  out  in  white  and  purple 
splendor.  The  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  going 
for  a drive. 

“To  the  Soldiers’  Home,  Burke,”  said  the  President 
as  he  stepped  into  the  carriage.  And  over  the  old, 
familiar  way  to  the  Soldiers’  Home  they  went,  drinking 
in  the  balmy  air  and  delighting  in  the  gay  buntings  that 
draped  dwellings  and  business  houses  and  Government 
buildings  in  honor  of  this  long-prayed-for  peace  that  was 
so  near  at  hand. 

“We've  had  four  hard  years,  Mary,”  the  big,  tender, 
whimsical  man  said  to  the  little  woman  at  his  side — "four 
awful  hard  years.  And  I hardly  dare  to  hope  the  four 
we’re  facing  will  be  very  easy — there  seems  to  be  a good 
deal  of  bitterness  in  the  country — a good  many  persons 
who  don’t  know  the  rules  of  the  game  when  the  fight’s  off. 
But  when  we’re  through  here  we  sha’n’t  be  old  — I’ll  only 
be  sixty  and  ought  to  have  some  ‘go’  left  in  me.  And 
we’ve  saved  some  money — we’ll  save  some  more.  Then 
we'll  settle  down  in  Chicago  or  in  Springfield  and  I’ll 
practice  law,  and  we'll  live,  quietly  and  cozily,  to  a nice, 
green  old  age.  Doesn’t  that  sound  good  to  you?” 

His  rugged  face  was  full  of  tenderness  as  he  spoke,  and 
of  wistfulness — wistfulness  of  a tired  man  for  the  sweets 
of  simple  living. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  White  House  they  saw  a 
group  of  gentlemen  leaving,  going  across  the  lawn  toward 
the  Treasury;  Richard  Oglesby,  War  Governor  of  Illinois, 
was  among  them. 

“Come  back,  boys,  come  back!”  the  President 
shouted,  waving  his  long  arms  in  invitation. 

They  went  back,  and  the  President  took  them  up  to 
his  office  on  the  second  floor,  where  they  sat,  laughing  and 
talking  with  him,  till  dinner-time.  He  had  been  reading 
a funny  book  which  he  was  anxious  to  share  with  them, 
and  he  was  continuously  " reminded  ” of  story  after  story 
of  that  wonderfully-pertinent  sort  that  only  he  knew  how 
to  tell.  In  consequence,  peal  on  peal  of  hearty  laughter 
came  floating  out  of  the  President’s  office,  so  recently 
freed  from  its  pall  of  sad  anxiety;  and  when,  after  a 
while,  a servant  came  to  announce  the  President’s  dinner, 
he  replied,  after  an  old,  old  boyish  fashion:  "In  a min- 
ute.” Presently  the  servant  returned — several  minutes 
had  passed.  “I’m  coming,”  the  President  answered,  but 
urged  "the  boys”  not  to  hurry. 

Finally  Tom  Pendel,  the  doorkeeper,  went  up  and 
called  Governor  Oglesby  aside,  explaining  about  the 
theatre  party  and  the  necessity  of  dining  promptly.  And 
Oglesby  "called  off”  the  others,  their  host  protesting  as 
they  left  that  he'd  "much  rather  swap  stories  than  eat.” 

The  Evening 

THE  plans  for  the  evening  were  changed,  so  far  as  the 
Grants  were  concerned.  Early  in  the  afternoon  it 
became  apparent  to  General  Grant  that  he  could  get 
away  from  Washington  on  Friday  night  quite  as  well 
as  on  Saturday,  so  he  and  Mrs.  Grant  excused  themselves 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  (lie  plea  of  their  anxiousness  to  get  to 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  to  see  their  little  Nellie,  who  was 
at  school  there.  In  the  Grants’  place  Mrs.  Lincoln  had 
asked  Miss  Clara  Harris,  daughter  of  Senator  Ira  Harris, 
of  New  York,  and  her  fianc6,  Major  Henry  Rathbone. 
The  President's  carriage  was  to  call  for  the  young  people 
and  take  them  to  the  theatre. 


After  dinner,  at  which  Captain  Robert  Lincoln  was 
present,  Mr.  Colfax  called  again,  and  brought  with  him 
Mr.  Aslimun,  of  Massachusetts.  They  had  a brief  talk 
with  the  President  in  the  library  upstairs.  Then  the 
President  excused  himself  to  get  1 1 is  hat  and  coat. 

Stopping  at  the  door  of  Captain  Lincoln's  room  he 
said:  "We’re  going  to  the  theatre,  Bob;  don’t  you  want 
to  go?’’ 

“ If  it’s  just  the  same  to  you,  Father,”  the  young  soldier 
replied,  "I’d  a whole  lot  rather  stay  home  and  go  early 
to  bed.  I haven’t  slept  in  a bed  in  nearly  two  weeks.” 
"All  right,  my  boy.  Do  just  what  you  feel  most  like. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night,  Father.” 

Thus,  casually,  they  parted. 

Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  had  called  and  brought 
with  him  a friend,  Judge  Searles,  who  was  anxious  to  see 
the  President.  And  to  the  usher  who  brought  this  word 
upstairs  Lincoln  gave  a note  for  the  Senator: 

“I  am  engaged  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  It  is 
the  kind  of  an  engagement  I never  break.  Come  with  your  friend 
tomorrow  at  ten  and  I shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  A.  Lincoln.” 

Eft 

ALMOST  on  the  usher’s  heels  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
l their  callers  descended  the  stairs,  and  at  the  door 
he  stopped  and  wrote  a card  for  Mr.  Ashmun,  who  also 
was  disappointed  that  the  President’s  evening  was  engaged 
and  had  been  invited  to  come  back  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  was  an  hour  before  the  beginning  of  the  official 
day,  and  lest  Mr.  Ashmun  have  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  doorkeepers  that  he  had  an  appointment  the  President 
wrote  for  him  the  last  words  he  was  ever  to  pen: 

“Allow  Mr.  Ashmun  and  friends  to  come  in  at  nine  A.  M. 
tomorrow.  A.  Lincoln.” 

This  he  gave  to  Mr.  Ashmun,  then  shook  hands  cor- 
dially with  all  his  callers  and  got  into  the  carriage.  Ned 
Burke  was  driving,  and  Forbes,  who  acted  as  valet  and 
footman,  was  also  on  the  box.  Parker,  a special  police- 
man who  shared  with  Crook  the  duty  of  attending  the 
President  as  guard,  went  to  Ford’s  Theatre  on  a car. 

After  the  young  people  were  "picked  up”  Mr.  Lincoln 
seemed  to  abandon  himself  most  happily  to  the  festal 
mood,  and  talked  joyously  of  the  good  time  coming,  now 
that  peace  was  assured. 

It  was  eight-thirty  or  after  when  they  reached  the 
theatre,  entered  at  the  main  door  (which  was  near  the 
south  end  of  the  facade),  traversed  the  length  of  the  inner 
lobby  to  the  staircase,  ascended,  and  retraversed  the 
same  distance  in  the  upper  corridor.  The  box  habitually 
set  aside  for  the  President’s  use  was  a large  one,  made  by 
taking  out  the  partition  ordinarily  between  two  boxes 
and  throwing  them  into  one.  This  gave  the  honored 
guests  more  room  and  did  away  with  any  near  neighbors 
who  might  annoy  them.  The  boxes  so  used  were  the  two 
balcony  boxes  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  house  as  the 
audience  reckons,  the  left  from  the  actor’s  point  of  view. 

As  the  distinguished  party  entered  their  box  Miss 
Laura  Keene,  acting  “ Florence  Trenchard,”  was  trying  to 
explain  a joke  to  Mr.  Emerson,  who  acted  " Dundreary,” 
the  part  originated  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Sothern.  Poor,  stupid 
"Dundreary”  couldn’t  "see  it.” 

"You  can’t  see  it?”  said  "Florence.” 

"No,  I cawn’t  thee  it,”  lisped  His  Lordship  blankly. 
"Well,”  glancing  up  at  the  state  box  which  the 
President  was  just  entering,  "everybody  can  see  that!” 
she  said,  and  bowed. 

Then  the  orchestra  struck  up  " Hail  to  the  Chief,”  and 
the  brilliant  audience  rose  and  cheered. 

Eft 

IT  WAS  over  in  a minute  or  two  and  the  play  went  on. 

Mr.  Lincoln  sat  in  a large  rocking-chair  in  the  corner  of 
the  box  nearest  the  audience,  Mrs.  Lincoln  sat  next,  then 
Miss  Harris,  and  in  the  corner  nearest  the  stage  Major 
Rathbone.  Parker,  the  guard,  who  was  supposed  to  sit 
at  the  door  to  the  passageway  behind  the  box,  got  so 
interested  in  the  play  that  he  left  his  post  and  took  a 
seat  near  the  front  of  the  dress  circle,  whence  he  could  see. 

"Our  American  Cousin”  was  a famous  play,  written 
by  Tom  Taylor,  a London  wit  and  literary  man.  It  was 
first  produced  by  Miss  Keene  at  her  own  theatre  in  New’ 
York  in  1858,  and  was  an  immediate  success,  bringing 
fame  and  fortune  to  her  and  to  tw'o  members  of  her  com- 
pany, Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Edw'ard  A.  Sothern. 
These  actors  were  not  with  her  after  that  season,  but 
Miss  Keene  on  that  Friday  night  was  playing  her  part 
for  nearly  the  one  thousandth  time  and  the  occasion  was 
a benefit  to  her. 

The  first  act  was  finished  soon  after  the  Presidential 
party  arrived.  The  second  act  was  rung  up  and  played. 
During  its  progress  the  President  got  up  and  put  on  his 
overcoat,  which  lie  had  hung,  on  entering,  at  the  back  of 
the  box.  The  ladies  were  in  evening  costume  and  did 
not  seem  to  feel  any  chill,  but  something  made  the  big, 
gaunt  man  cold,  and  he  put  on  his  coat. 

About  ten  minutes  past  ten,  while  the  third  act  was 
in  progress,  a young  man  of  extraordinary  beauty  passed 
Buckingham,  the  doorkeeper,  and  entered  the  house. 
"Buck”  was  counting  his  tickets,  and  to  guard  against 
any  one’s  passing  him  while  he  was  thus  occupied  he 
stretched  one  arm  across  the  doorway.  Some  one  came 
up  and  took  (he  arm  down  as  it  it  had  been  a pasture- 
bar.  "Buck”  turned  and  faced  that  winsome  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  whom  everyone  about  the  theatre  and 
elsewhere!  loved  and  humored.  Booth  grasped  two  of 
"Buck’s”  fingers  and  shook  them. 

“ You  don’t  want  a ticket  from  me,  do  you?"  he  said, 
smiling. 

It  was  too  obvious  a joke  to  need  comment.  Booth 
was  as  free  to  come  and  go  about  that  theatre  as  il  he 
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Spring  Styles 


TAILOR  MADE 


WRITE  today  for  our 
Spring  Style  Book 

— it’s  free;  also  for  free 
Samples  of  the  dainty 
new  materials  for  Spring. 

I .et  int*  tell  you  how  we  are  able  to 
make  to  your  measure  a dressy, 
handsome*,  distinguished  looking 
suit  (man-tailored  throughout)  and 
yuaianteed  to  fit  you  at  these  low 
prices: 


Suits,  $7.50  to  $33.50 
Skirts, $3.50  to  $14.00 
Long  Coats 

$5.50  to  $22.50 


Above  prices  include  all  ma- 
te! ialsand  linings  of  excellent 
quality.  We  prepay  ex- 
press charges. 

Our  free  book  shows  72  newest 
models.  Our  free  samples  are  of 
the  newest  weaves  and  shades. 
Our  plan  Insures  correct  dress  and 
becoming  style;  it  gives  unlimited 
choice  of  materials,  shades  and  models, 
which  may  be  changed  to  suit  your 
taste.  Our  garments  are  fresh  and 
clean ; all  are  tailored  to  order  in  our 
Sanitary  Sunshine  Shops. 

We  guarantee  fit  and  satisfaction 
or  prompt  return  of  money  even  if 
there  is  a mistake  in  measurements. 
This  never-broken  guarantee  lias  ap- 
peared for  17  seasons  in  high-grade 
magazines.  Any  one  at  home  can  take 
your  measure.  Simply  follow  our  plain 
instructions. 

Our  business  doubled  last  year  be- 
cause we  satisfy.  “ Words  cannot  ex- 
press my  delight,”  writes  Miss  Retta 
Cooper,  of  David  City,  Neb.  “ My 
friends  are  absolutely  astonished  at  your 
ability  to  fit  me  so  well.  This  settles 
our  suit  problem,  formerly  a most  trying 
ordeal.  ’ ' 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Style  Book, 
Samples  and  Full  Information — All 
Mailed  Free. 


ALBERT  M.  HOFFHEIMER,  Pres’t 
THE  LADIES’  TAILORING  CO. 
365  Power  Building  Cincinnati,  0. 

We  will  make  up  your  own  materials  at  reasonable  prices. 


lAMASCUS 

SAFETY  PIN 

Don’t  bother 
longer  with  old 
fashioned  safety  pins 
for  dress  use.  The 
tempered  steel  Damas- 
cus is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory. It  penetratesheavy  skirt 
bands  easily  as  a needle,  lies 
flat  and  close  to  the  band  and 
will  not  "come  open"  in  use. 

The  Guard  Protects  the  Clothing 

ZS  Being  made  of  tempered,  flexible  steel,  the 
DAMASCUS  is  neater,  flatter  and  sharper, 
stronger  and  stiffer  than  any  other  safety  pin.  It’s 
better  for  dress  use. 

Ask  for  the  DAMASCUS.  Be  sure  you  get  it. 

No  other  safety  pin  will  prove  so  satisfactory. 

The  CLINTON  Safety  Pin  (larger  and  heavier  than  the 
Damascus  and  made  of  flexible  brass)  is  recommended  for 
infants’  wear  and  toilet  use.  It’s  moisture-proof \ and 
having  guarded  spring  does  not  catch  in  the  cloth. 

LIBERAL  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep 
SAMPLES  DAMASCUS,  send  us  his  name  and 
FREE.  we’ll  forward  liberal  assorted  sam- 

ple card  free.  Same  with  CLINTON.  But  be 
/frgs.  sure  to  give  dealer’s  name  in  either  case. 


OAKVILLE  CO.,  377  Broadway,  New  York 


_ SPRAGUE’S 

All-Ini’™ 


■REG)  S TER  E D . 


Clothes  a Boy  1 

Complete  for  X 

A combination  suit  of  knicker- 
bocker  trousers  and  blouse 
with  inner  waist  forming 
a c o m p 1 e t e suit  — 
a “All-hi-l.”  The  inner 
waistgives  permanent 
blouse  effect  and  has 
} extensions  for  garters. 

Buttons  in  front  — little 
chap  can  dress  himself. 
Washable,  fast  color  fabrics 
in  gray,  blue,  brown  and 
red  Khaki,  Galatea  and 
Gingham,  stripes  and 
checks.  Sizes  2%  to  8 
years. 

Suit  complete,  postpaid, 
fjJl.OO,  if  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it.  Give  boy’s 
age.  Money  refunded  If 
not  satisfactory.  Send 
for  catalog  of  boys’ 
Patented  play  and  wash  suits. 

FREDERICK  II.  SPRAGUE  COMPANY 

85  Main  Street,  Orange,  Massachusetts 


RATEKIN’S  SEEDS 

Our  I’.ig  Illustrated  Seed  Galalog  Is  now  ready. 

[ i mailed  free  I o til  vho  art  Inter*  t < < i hi 

the  < i ops  they  grow.  Address 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  IOWA 

OPEN  AIR  BED  ROOM 

Write  for  Free  Literature. 

Walsh  Window  Tent  Co.  'VorrimlT' 


© 

THL  LAST  24  HOURS  OF 
LINCOLN’S  LIFE 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  12) 

owni'ri  every  inch  of  it,  nml  this  was  the  fifth 
time  in  less  than  an  hour  that  lie  had  passed 
“ Buck,”  gone  in  and  looked  about,  only  to  come, 
presently,  out  again. 

This  time  he  traversed  the  same  route  as  the 
Presidential  party  had  earlier  in  the  evening,  and 
passing  down  the  aisle  by  the  south  wall  of  the 
theatre  he  came  c lose  to  the  doorway  leading  to 
the  passage  behind  the  state  box.  And  there  he 
stood,  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  watched  the 
piny  for  a minute  or  two.  A few  persons  left  off 
looking  at  the  stage  to  look  at  him,  and  to  vvhis 
per  admiringly  about  his  grace  and  beauty. 

e§x 

H1C  WAS  the  most  talented  of  all  the  Booths, 
this  boy  of  twenty-six,  and  he  was  his  mother’s 
darling.  But  whereas  all  belonging  to  him  were 
intensely  loyal  to  the  Union,  John  passionately 
loved  the  South  and  espoused  her  cause.  And  he 
knew  so  little  of  the  great  heart  beating  close  be- 
side him,  in  the  box  there,  that  he  thought  it 
responsible  for  the  war. 

For  seven  months  John  and  some  boys  he 
knew  had  been  cherishing  a crazy  scheme  to 
capture  the  President,  as  he  rode  about  the 
environs  of  his  Capital,  hurry  him  to  Richmond, 
hand  him  over  to  the  Confederate  authorities 
and  recommend  that  he  be  held  in  exchange  for 
all  the  thousands  of  Southern  prisoners  languish- 
ing in  Northern  prisons. 

Nothing  came  of  this  scheme,  of  course,  but 
disappointment  and,  presently,  death  and  dis- 
grace for  the  schemers.  But  that  Friday,  about 
noon,  John  heard,  as  he  sat  on  the  steps  of  Ford’s 
Theatre  reading  a letter,  that  the  President  was 
to  be  there  that  night.  Whereupon  he  thought- 
fully folded  and  put  away  his  letter  and  got  up 
and  went  away.  He  was  making  up  his  mind— 
this  gentlest  and  winsomest  and  most  cruelly- 
misguided  of  boys — to  kill  the  man  he  believed 
to  be  a tyrant  and  arch-fiend. 


AH’  TWENTY  minutes  past  ten  there  was  but 
Cv  one  actor  on  the  stage : Mr.  Harry  Hawk, 
who  was  playing  “Asa  Trenchard,”  the  part 
created  by  Joseph  Jefferson.  A designing  old- 
woman  character  had  just  left  the  scene  after  a 
contemptuous  remark  about  “Asa’s”  unac- 
customedness to  society. 

“Society,  eh?”  said  “Asa,”  looking  after  her. 
“Well,  I guess  I know  enough  to  turn  you  inside 
out,  you  darned  old  sockdolaging  man-trap!” 

Mr.  Hawk  was  looking  up  at  the  President’s 
box  as  he  said  these  words,  and  the  shouts  of 
laughter  that  greeted  them  were  still  ringing 
when  a loud  pistol-shot  sounded  through  the 
house. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  had  slipped  quietly  into 
the  box  and  fired  a small  Derringer  pistol  close 
to  the  back  of  the  President’s  head.  The  ball 
entered  behind  the  left  ear  and  lodged  behind 
the  right  eye.  Unconsciousness  came  instantly 
and  never  lifted. 

Not  one  in  all  that  crowded  house  saw  the 
assassin  enter  the  box  or  fire  the  shot.  For  a 
moment  many  persons  in  the  audience  thought 
the  shooting  was  behind  the  scenes,  a part  of  the 
play. 

Then  a woman’s  scream  rang  out,  there  was 
a scuffle  in  the  state  box  as  Major  Rathbone 
grappled  with  the  assailant,  and  in  a space  of 
time  far  briefer  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  there  ap- 
peared at  the  edge  of  the  box  nearest  the  stage 
a dark,  handsome  man,  deadly  pale,  holding  a 
dagger  in  his  right  hand.  Major  Rathbone, 
when  his  left  arm  was  slashed  by  the  assassin, 
had  had  to  release  his  hold,  and  Booth  made  for 
the  rail  to  leap  to  the  stage — fourteen  feet.  But 
the  despairing  clutch  he  eluded  was  strong 
enough  to  spoil  his  agile  jump  and  to  “bungle” 
it,  so  that  his  spur  caught  in  the  flag  draping  the 
front  of  the  box,  and  he  fell,  his  left  foot  doubled 
under  him.  He  was  up,  though,  in  a twinkling, 
crossed  the  front  of  the  stage  running  wildly,  and 
was  gone,  out  the  stage  door  into  the  alley  where 
his  horse  was  being  held.  Before  any  one  could 
gather  wits  to  give  pursuit  he  had  disappeared 
into  the  night. 

The  Night,  and  the  Break  o’  Day 

THERE  was  no  hope.  The  moment  the  doc- 
tors who  responded  to  the  call  for  aid  saw  the 
wound  they  knew  it  was  fatal,  and  Surgeon- 
General  Barnes,  when  he  came  driving  madly  up 
and  saw  where  the  ball  had  entered,  confirmed 
their  fears. 

Washington  was  cobble-pavcd  in  those  days, 
and  the  jolting  ride  to  the  White  House  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  So  some  one  went  out  into 
Tenth  Street  to  look  for  a near-by  place  where 
they  might  take  him.  The  rooming  house  of 
one  Peterson,  a tailor,  was  across  the  street,  and 
thither  he  was  carried  and  laid  on  a low,  walnut, 
four-poster  bed,  in  a little  room  nine  feet  by 
seventeen  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  hall  on  the 
main  or  parlor  floor. 

It  was  a plain,  little  room,  rented  just  then  by 
a young  soldier  doing  duly  in  the  Quarter- 
master’s department.  And  into  it  came  crowd- 
ing, soon,  the  great  men  of  the  Capital. 

Some  watched  by  the  bedside;  some  went  with 
Secretary  Stanton  into  the  back  parlor  and  took 
up  the  work  of  writing  messages— apprising  the 
nation  of  the  tragedy,  and  taking  steps  to  avenge 
it  and  some  tried  to  comfort  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
the  young  Captain,  hastily  summoned  from  the 
White  House,  who  passed  the  night  of  vigil  in 
the  front  parlor. 

( )ul  in  the  guarded  street  the  heartsick  sol- 
diers tramped  and  tramped  and  tramped,  keeping 
watch.  Inside,  the  hours  ticked  slowly,  solemnly 
away.  At  half-past  three  the  President's  pas- 
tor, Doctor  Gurley,  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  lie- 
sought  Almighty  God  in  prayer.  At  half-past 
six  the  breathing  became  labored  and  there  wen- 
other  signs  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  At 
seven  twenty  he  was  still  here.  At  seven  twenty- 
two  he  was  gone;  the  last  feeble  hold  of  the 
flesh  was  shaken  loose,  the  great,  gentle  spirit 
was  free  I 

Outside,  a spring  rain  was  falling,  soaking 
the  gay  huntings  of  joy,  while  everywhere,  ns  tin- 
news  spread,  tears  flowed  lit  such  sorrow  as  tin- 
world  lias  seldom  known. 

And  up  at  the  Wliiti  I louse  was  a while  faced 
little  hoy  sobbing  itu onsolably  : ' 'They've  killed 
my  Papa-day.” 


Blazing  t!ie\vay  for  the  Telephone 


The  World’s  Greatest 
Business  Romance 


FROM  the  stage-coach  days  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  to  the  present  — 
when  one  calls  tip  from  a Pull- 
man attached  to  the  eighteen-hour 
special  in  the  Union  Station  at  Chicago 
— is  not  a very  long  span  of  years. 
There  are  women  whose  youthful 
beauty  has  hardly  faded  who  remem- 
ber the  first  chronicled  tests  of  the  new 
Bell  toy. 

Remembering  that  date — 1876  — 
and  all  the  marvelous  development 
since,  one  fact  stands  out : 

'Phe  companies  comprising  the  Bell 
System  have  had  no  help.  They  have 
had  to  invent  and  pioneer  their  way 
from  the  very  start,  blazing  the  path 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  steam-boat  and  railway  revo- 
lutionized methods  of  ' travel.  The 
telephone  took  the  place  of  nothing 
previously  existing. 

First,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in- 
vented the  telephone.  His  friend, 
Watson,  enthusiastically  prophesied 
that  in  1900  there  would  be  100,000 
telephones  in  use. 

There  are  upwards  of  4,000,000 
instruments  on  the  Bell  lines  now. 

The  first  switchboard  used  by  the 
original  Bell  Company  was  made  of  a 
piece  of  plank.  For  the  whole  period 
of  development  the  Bell  system  has 
been  building  and  throwing  away 
switchboards  by  the  millions  of  dollars’ 


worth  — blazing  the  way  for  America’s 
wonderful  telephone  career. 

The  only  company  willing  to  pio- 
neer the  field  had  to  invent  the  switch- 
board before  any  practical  intercourse 
was  possible.  It  had  to  invent  the 
apparatus  leading  to  and  carrying 
from  the  switchboard. 

Then  it  had  to  invent  the  business 
uses  of  the  telephone  and  convince 
people  that  they  zvere  uses.  It  had  no 
help  along  this  line. 

As  the  uses  were  created  it  had  to 
invent  multiplied  means  of  satisfying 
them.  It  built  uj)  the  telephone  habit 
in  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  then  it  had  to  cope  satisfactorily 
with  the  business  conditions  it  had 
created. 

It  has  from  the  start  created  the  need 
of  the  telephone  and  then  supplied  it. 

In  all  this  pioneering  and  inventing, 
still  going  on,  this  company  has  had  to 
soundly  finance  every  undertaking,  to 
keep  its  securities  valuable  as  a basis  of 
the  immense  credit  necessary  to  build 
such  a national  institution  on  lines  that 
would  prove  universal  and  lasting. 

People  who  look  upon  the  universal 
telephone  of  to-day  as  indispensable 
must  look  upon  the  universal  tele- 
phone of  to-morrow  as  even  more  so. 

On  this  plan  alone  has  the  building 
of  the  universal  Bell  System  been 
possible. 


American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Company 


That  is,  when  you  compare  Van  Houten’s  with  other  Cocoas. 

It  is  so  much  stronger  and  better  that  you  actually  use  but  l/n  as  much  Van  Houten’s  to  the  cup 
as  of  ordinary  Cocoas.  Van  Houten’s  is  completely  and  instantly  soluble  — no  sediment  in  the 
cup,  therefore  no  waste  and  perfect  digestibility.  With  ordinary  Cocoas,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
twice  as  much  cocoa,  as  that  part  which  does  not  dissolve  does  not  add  to  the  strength. 

The  special  Van  Houten  method  of  manufacture  gives  100$  of  the  strength  of  the  Cocoa 
Bean  and  100$  of  the  nutritive  value.  It  may  seem  to  cost  more  than  other  Cocoas  but  it  is 
actually  far  cheaper  per  cup.  In  addition  to  being  more  economical  to  use,  its  absolute  purity 
and  exquisite  flavor  make  Van  Houten’s  immeasurably  superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  you  can  buy. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Van  Houten’s  Cocoa,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  free  a sample  of  our  Cocoa  for  you  to  try. 

VAN  HOUTEN’S 

( Best  and  Goes  Farthest) 


47  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago 


C.  J.  Van  Houten  & Zoon 


108  Reade  St. 
New  York 


“|  /"k  w<*  will  send  any  of  ihe 

For  J.vrC  following  collections  : 
DPckts.Tnll  Mixed  colors  Nas- 
turtiums   

Or  5 Pckts.  Semples  Branching  k g ^ 

0uy  AsterB \ K 5 

...  Or  0 Pckts.  I.arge-Fl oworl ng  / 

Kwert  Pens 

,'nt , ()l  & Pckts.  Giant  Pansies 

loautix  Birr.  {h  n Pck,'H-  Ftne  Double  Pinks  ' 

Sr  ml for  it  today  All  Five  - nllcctlonsfor  40o.  (Fst.SOyrs.) 

E.  M.  LYMAN  A BON,  Ino.,  Springfield,  MasB. 


Sent  on  Approval.  Send  No  Money.  $1.50 

WE  WILL  TRUST  YOU  TEN  DAYS.  HAIR  SWITCH 


hair,  and  we  will  mail  a 2 % oz.  22-In.  short  stem 
fine  liiimnn  Itnlr  swltc  h to  matt  It.  If  von  find  It 
a Big  Bargain,  remit  J1.50  in  ten  days,  or  sell  I 
mid  get  your  swltoli  free.  I xtra  shades  a little 
more,  Itu  lose  fii  postage.  I Tee  beauty  book 
showing  latest  style  of  hair  dressing  -also  high 
switches,  pompadours,  wigs,  ete. 


Health,  Comfort  and  Economy 

are  found  In  Fay  Stockings.  Brc.tuse  they  save  darning. 
Save  cost  of  supporters.  Wear  longer.  Button  at 
waist.  Never  come  down  or  sag.  Most  comfortable 
summer  or  winter.  Once  tried  always  used. 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


” Stock- 
ings 

Best,  dyes  - best  in  appear- 
in'guaranteed.  Money  back 
lealcr,  or  sent  on  receipt  of 
• dealers.  Write  for  i Ireulars. 


AY  STOCKING  CO.. 01  15  Street. Elyrin, Ohio 


Fay  Ideal 

I-  I mm-'  MIPU.  Bent,  lives  - 


I 1 1 A 1 1 ltOSl 
e Least  mending.  Fve 
not  satisfied.  BUN'  of  v 
prli  e.  Agentswanted  whe 


Ornamental  Fence 

25  Designs,  All  Steel 

Handsome  — cheaper  than  wood  — 
more  durable.  Spei  lal  prl.  es  to 
t -liurchcs  and  cemeteries.  Don’t  buy  a 
fence  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue. 

KOKOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  00 
408  North  Street,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


VALENTINE  POST  CARDS 

in  Sentimental  Valentine  Post  ( arils  mailed  for  10  t ents,  too  tor 
90  tents  f<  Lincoln's  moth  Anniversary  Birthday  Post  Cards 
mailed  for  10  rents,  100  for  ft  ">  a Washington's  Birthday  Post 
Cards  mailed  for  10  - mts,  100  lor  |l . ’ - 10-rent  sample  pat  Uav-  ot 
each  mailed  for  21  t ents.  Madison  Art  Company.  Madison.  Conn 


